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Sketches and Extracts from a Travelling Journal. By Mapvame La 
VicomTEsseE De Satce St. JEAN. 


‘Tuts world of ours is a very different world to different people. The 
insensate being whose desires are limited to the gratification of cor- 
poreal wants, may look on the face of Nature without discovering a 
single charm in her radiant features ; whilst the eye of the intelligent 
discovers, as it gazes, beauties unfolding into illimitable variety. ‘The 
one beholds nothing in the sunshine but a genial and gladdening 
heat ; the other finds creation gilt with glory: the one walks through 
the world in the dense blindness of selfishness ; the other finds bright- 
ness on the blossom, odour in the flowers, music in the summer air, 
sentiment in the sighing of the winds, poetry in the breakings of a 
cloud, gladness in the rich ripe field, and luxury of soul in all. 

This distinction ends not here. The first of these classes lives 
and—dies. His name is as mortal as himself; his reputation as pe- 
rishable as his corporeal frame. ‘The crowd closes over the spot of 
his habitation as the waves flow over the track of the vessel, and the 
traces of their transit are alike obliterated. But the last lives rather 
for others than himself. His mind, receiving all high and refined im- 
pressions, transmits them again, arranged, enriched, combined, illus- 
trated, with new associations, having undergone the process of setting 
the jewels and refining the gold; while, like the gems which typify 
them, they are not perishable, but enduring; diffusing an influence 
on all around, and being capable of perpetuation beyond calculation. 

We need scarcely say to which of these classes Madame La Vis- 
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comtesse De Satge St. Jean belongs. Gifted by nature with fecling 
and quick perception, and owing to cultivation taste and refinement, 
with a quick eye for the beautiful, and graceful fluency of descrip- 
tion, with womanly sentiment and generous ardour, we wonder not at 
the merits of her work. With such a mind, and passing through 
scenes where Nature revelled in loveliness or reposed in grandeur— 
where legends clung to every moss-grown stone, and lay to every 
flower-gemmed dell—no marvel that we have a work so rich in in- 
terest as the beautiful volume before us. 

Madame La Viscomtess’s own words, perhaps, will furnish the best 
idea of her own work, though so far from commensurate with its 
merits. [ler motto is 


“* No skill have I to guide the wandering sage 
With acute measurement of time and place, 
But simply to record, with hasty touch, 

The flying landscape, with the thought 

Less fleeting, which such scenes inspire.” 


And acting on this feeling, Madame La Viscomtess has committed 
the fresh feeling, the new thought, the vivid impulse, the newly- 
received impression, the lay and the legend, the tradition and _ro- 
mance, to the keeping of her Journal, from which she has now favoured 
the world with extracts, leaving us nothing to regret but that any 
should be left behind. It would be impossible to peruse these taste- 
ful and truthful sketches without feeling the heart and spirits har- 
monized into a tone correspondent to that which they breathe, since 
they so powerfully impart their own inspiration. 

There is something peculiarly interesting in tracing the progress of 
this distinguished lady, in the midst of her happy family, as we find 
glimpses of the localities through which she has passed, manifested 
by the recitals which she has gathered on the spot, and by descrip- 
tions of truthful fidelity. On the line of travel we find many of these 
scenes of changeful beauty: now at the pass of Esterelles; now at 
Venice ; now atthe Baths of Loéche ; now in our England, and now 
ayrain in continental rambling ; now dwelling on a tradition of the old 
ruined “ Chateau of Falconeirie ; now telling the touching history of 
the Sionese Shepherdess ; now changing the theme to the wild legend 
of the “Demon of the Valley ;” now telling the gentle tale of the 
“Orphans of Sallenche;” and in the intervening pages throwing in 
the sweet and grateful effusions of her gentle muse. In truth, we 
know not to which of these the preference ought to be given —whether 
to the deeply interesting and touching prose, or to the sweet breath- 
ings of poetry. The same warm heart and refined taste are manifest 
in both; while the diversity which they produce constitutes one of 
the highest charms of this exquisite volume. 

Great, however, as is the talent manifested by this lady, both as 
poet and prose writer, the powers of her capability are yet further 
proved by the rich, the numerous, and highly artistical illustrations 
which enrich the volume, and which are real triumphs of art. We 
look with surprise on these manifestations of the painter's power con- 
joined to those which we have already noted, while the industry which 
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they manifest is a rare jewel on the hand of genius. Illustrative 
views, drawn on stone by the Viscomtesse, actually crowd the volume, 
realizing with exquisite taste, as well as fidelity, the very scenes of 
which we read in the adjoining page. In short, it would be difficult 
for us to do justice to the combination of merits which the high talent 
of this lady has associated. We can only say that this singularly 
elegant volume stands alone in the literature of the day, as a brilliant 
assemblage of the power of prose, the grace of poetry, and the charm 
of pictorial representation. 
We give one of her interesting incidents of travel. 


*“‘Scarcely were we installed in the chimney-corner, talking over the 
events of the night, when the roll of carriage-wheels on the rough 
pavé, succeeded by a loud knocking at the door, announced the arrival of 
another visitor. 

** This proved to be no other than our friend the Count de R——, who 
was accompanying us as far as Paris, on his route to Holland, He had re- 
mained behind us at the preceding post for lack of horses, and, contrary to 
our expectations, had now overtaken us, having weathered the storm so 
far. He thankfully availed himself, like ourselves, of the first shelter ; 
his horses having also judged it advisable to make a halt by refusing to 
proceed. 

“Whilst the elements continued to wage war without, accompanied 
by a fresh deluge of rain, the parties assembled round the fire were evi- 
dently busily engaged in taking cognizance of each other. ‘The lady, 
more especially, who from her accent and complexion I had put down 
as German, eyed our new guest with a singularly anxious and inquisitive 
expression. So soon as their glances met, it was diseovered that they 
were not altogether strangers to each other, and a scene of recognition 
took place, in which pleasure and surprise were equally demonstrated. 

‘‘Vheir conversation in German became long and animated, and from 
the expressions of extreme gratitude and thankfulness which from time to 
time fell from the lady’s lips, in addressing the Count de R-—, we be- 
came inquisitive to learn the particulars of this unexpected rencontre. 

“When the lady and her son left us, which they did shortly afterwards, 
being anxious to continue their journey, our friend gave us the following 
curious detail of his previous acquaintance with them. 

““* Madame de B , said our friend, ‘the lady I‘have so unex- 
pectedly fallen in with, is the widow of Col. B , one of my oldest and 
most esteemed friends, At the time to which I am alluding, Moscow 
was in the hands of the French, and in consequence of the immense ser- 
vices rendered by her husband, and the severe shock his health had sus. 
tained by the disastrous campaign in which he had so greatly distin- 
guished himself, she had been permitted by General C , contrary 
to the received order, to accompany the Colonel to Russia. He was un. 
happily killed at the battle of Smolensko, and his wife left at a miserable 
auberge in one of the neighbouring villages, where she gave birth to a 
son. 

“ ¢] had, as I before remarked, been the intimate friend of her deceased 
husband, and had been present at their marriage, celebrated with unusual 
éclat at Berlin, about two years before. In passing through this village 
with the brigade of the 10th Dragoons, in a carriage, or fourgon, containing 
the treasure of the regiment, and charged at the same time with govern. 
ment despatches which it was necessary to deliver up within a certain 
time, I stopped to take a hasty refreshment at the solitary auberge, and 
here found the young and lovely wife of my unfortunate friend, with an 
infant of four months old, in a state of the greatest misery and destitu- 
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“** She entreated me, with tears and prayers, to take her on to Berlin; 
but so many formidable obstacles opposed themselves to this act of 
charity, incompatible with the direct orders of government, that [ wascom- 
pelled to deny her request. The wounded found by the road-side, the 
general’s orders obliged me to receive and succour, but no other permis- 
sion could I avail myself of without the greatest risk. 

“* Her distress, however, at length overcame all other considerations. 
She threw herself on the ground betore me, clasping my knees, and en- 
treating me in the name of that friendship I had vowed to her deceased 
husband, to carry her on to her family, and not to abandon her and her 
little one to perish with cold and hunger, as they had literally every 
chance of doing, amid the extreme rigours of the season. 

“©* Tt was impossible any longer to resist her touching entreaties, and 
in less than half an hour, she occupied with her infant the place beside 
me in a sort of cabriolet in which I travelled, forming the front of the 
Sourgon. 

“« The snow was at least four feet in depth, and from the weight of 
the carriage, and the dreadful state of the roads, we proceeded, even with 
four and sometimes six horses, very slowly. 

“* Her exhaustion from cold and fatigue was great, after four days and 
nights of incessant travelling, in a vehicle exposed in so great a degree to 
the inclemencies of the season. 

“*QOn the evening of the fifth day of our march, the cold was so in- 
tense, that I procured with some difficulty some additional clothing, in 
the shape of furs and skins, my companion having employed her own 
scanty supplies in wrapping up her little one. I then administered to her 
a small glass of brandy, which I was in hopes might re-animate her, and, 
perchance, procure her a little repose. 

** In about half an hour, we both fell into a profound sleep, which 
lasted until the dawn of day, when I was startled by a piercing cry from 
my female companion. 

‘“** Her child was gone! She had let it slip from her arms whilst asleep. 
To describe her agony would be impossible. She insisted on returning 
immediately, and by every persuasive epithet which language could com- 
mand, entreated me to accompany her. 

‘* ‘The risk was great, not only in quitting my post, but in the delay 
which must necessarily ensue from such a step. 

“*We were fortunately near the post, and whilst the horses were 
changing, | returned with my unfortunate protegée. The wolves were at 
this time unusually numerous—scouring the country, doubtless in search 
of the dying and the dead, those unfortunate victims of the ambition of 
Napoleon, whose bodies strewed the road-side, and this idea rendered the 
agony of her mind still more intense. 

“ After walking upwards of two hours knee deep in snow, without trace 
of any living thing but ourselves, we discovered, at a little distance be- 
fore us, something peeping above the snow, and hastening towards the 
desired object, we found it was truly the lost babe, unhurt and asleep! 
It had providentially fallen between the fore wheels of the carriage, one 
of which had partially covered it with snow; but so completely was it 
swathed up in flannels and woollen, that its cold bed had been in no way 
aig, and the agonized mother once more pressed her little one to 
wer aching bosom, where it needed no other restorative. 

“No sooner, however, was she assured that her child lived and was 
restored to her, than nature gave way under its conflicting emotions, and 
she sunk inanimate on the snowy couch which had so lately received hei 
infant. 

“* My embarrassment and alarm were extreme. Not a living creature 
near me, and, consequently, without the means of procuring any as- 
Sistalice. 
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“ ‘Taking the infant under one arm, I at length contrived with the other 
to raise and reanimate the mother, pouring a few drops of the brandy flask 
I carried about me into her mouth, which was the ouly restorative I pos- 
sessed. In this manner, half leading, half carrying her, we arrived at the 
post, where she was again placed in the carriage, being compelled to pro- 
ceed with her under all circumstances, or leave her behind. 

** As we approached Berlin, my companion gathered new courage, and 
we fortunately arrived there without further accident or incident. I was 
happily enabled, from the king’s private purse, confided to me by the 
General C , Whose aid-de-camp I then was, to relieve her momentary 
wants, until she could rejoin her family, and, two years afterwards, to 
procure for her a pension trom government. 

‘* Her son, the interesting young mau who accompanied her, following 
the career of his brave but unfortunate father, is now a valiant and dis- 
tinguished officer, and has risen step by step to the rank of captain. 
tie was wounded a few years since, and is pow returning with his mother 
trom the baths of the Pyrenees, the pride and solace of her existence.” 





The Wives of England, their Relative Duties, Domestic Influences, and 
Social Obligations. By the Author of * The Women ot England.” 


Having before had opportunities of bearing our full and cordial 
testimony to the value and utility of Mrs. Ellis’s writings, to the use- 
fulness of her labours, and the purity of ber purposes, we opened her 
present volume with a predisposition to be pleased; to find sterling 
sense and kind feeling in every page, with such a store of sound advice 
as might make its welcome and powerful way into multitudes of Eng- 
land’s fire-side circles ; framing the heart to its duties, energizing the 
spirit for its trials, and turning the tide of the affections into their 
fitting channels—we expected all this, and we have not been dis- 
uppointed. 

And yet, sooth to say, the impression left upon us is one of pain, 
made unwittingly indeed, and perhaps for that very reason the more 
powerful. If it be fitting and necessary for Woman to be this slave, 
Man can be nothing but a tyrant! 

We acknowledge that the patience which Mrs, Ellis teaches is 
angelic—is divine ; but it gives us occasion to remember that it is the 
crimes of the world that are overruled to the production of its highest 
virtues. Were there no injuries there could be no forgiveness; were 
there no oppression there could be no humility; did extravagance 
never bring destitution, where would heaven-born Charity find sub- 
jects for its ministry ? And thus reasoning, if it be needful for woman 
to exercise towards man buta tithe of the submission, the humiliation, 
the adaptation, which Mrs. Ellis prescribes, if her virtues in an union 
with him must be so ever laborious, so ever vigilant, so ever minister- 
ing, what, we ask, must be the selfishness of man? Surely in such a 
case the orange wreath must be the crown of martyrdom. 

We have read, and while we read have asked ourselves where now 
is fled that fine chivalric feeling, that almost deifying devotion, that 
mixture of honouring service, true faith, and loving loyalty, which was 
the temper of the olden times? How, in days which we are wont to 
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call barbaric, did the gentler sex receive as an almost divine right the 
services which she is now called upon to render; services considered 
ennobling in the tendering, repaid by the acceptance ? Looking into 
the pages of literature, how do we find the influence of woman recog- 
nised as ennobling, inspiring, and rewarding the highest purposes of 
man? Where would the painter find those images of beauty, —we do 
not mean merely corporeal, but soul-full, mind-full beauty, the mere 
perception of which impressed upon his canvass hath purchased for 
himself an immortality of fame, saving from woman in her loftiest 
character? Doth not sculpture also manifest the like obligations ? 
And for poetry, we doubt if ever a line would have been written with- 
out the influence of woman. It is not very long since we heard one 
of England’s best artists, now alas! gone to his long home, speak of 
the impression made by the first glance of an intellectually beautiful 
woman as of an emanation of the presence of the Deity—a manifesta- 
tion of himself in his highest works. Unquestionably the graduation 
of civilization and intellect in a country may be marked by the rise or 
fall of the estimation of its women. Nay, the character of an indivi- 
dual may be tested by his estimation of the sex. If man sees nothing 
in woman but a necessary implement for his bodily comfort, and feels 
not that she possesses an elevating power capable of stimulating his 
mind to higher and loftier aims, we must needs say that the corporeal 
predominates over the intellectual in himself; and when this obtuse- 
ness is the temper of a community rather than one of its units, we are 
at once supplied with a thermometer on which to note its temperament. 

It is not then a slight thing whether women are looked upon as mere 
creatures made for man’s comfort, rather than as a something superior 
to himself in all those subtile and finer essences which in spite of 
weakness, in spite of frailty, make her the connecting link between 
angel and man, since her influence and consideration mark the spirit 
of the age. Refinement and intellect ebb and flow, and this work of 
Mrs. Ellis may merely be a symptom that the utilitarian spirit of the 
times is abasing woman and her companion Muses down to mere daily 
drudges of domestic toil. For our own part, we feel that Mrs. Ellis has 
innocently shown the greatest severity towards the race. If it be 
requisite for woman to practise all these adaptive and forbearing vir- 
tues, what must man be to make them needful ? What will the lover 
say to this schooling of his mistress ? what must the husband say to 
this tuition of his wife? Would not either exclaim, Give us the 
impulses of sympathy, and meet our wishes under the Scriptures’ 
highest, holiest, purest, and last law, that eleventh commandment, 
which the Saviour himself gave, the law of love? If woman could 
believe matrimony to be the dark and sullen page which Mrs. Ellis 
has unfolded, most assuredly her writing would be a general forbidding 
of the banns; but happily hope will whisper fairer promises, to be kept, 
we trust, by multitudes of English husbands. Mrs. Ellis, however, 
writes for the unreasonable :—we have not been able to discover the 
exceptions. But she shall speak for herself. 


“ The love of woman appears to have been created solely to minister ; 
that of man, to be ministered unto. It is true, his avocations lead him 


daily to some labour, or some effort for the maintenance of his family ; and 
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he often conscientiously believes that this labour is for his wife. But the 
probability is, that he would be just as attentive to his business, and as 
eager about making money, had he no wife at all—witness the number of 
single men who provide with as great care, and as plentifully, according 
to their wants, for the maintenance of a house without either wife or 
child. 

“ As it is the natural characteristic of a woman’s love in its most re. 
fined, as well as its most practical developement, to be perpetually doing 
something for the good or the happiness of the object of her affection, it is 
but reasonable that man’s personal comfort should be studiously attended 
to; and in this, the complacence and satisfaction which most men evince 
on finding themselves placed at a table before a favourite dish, situated 
beside a clean hearth, or accommodated with an empty sofa, is of itself a 
sufficient reward for any sacrifice such indulgence may have cost. In 

roofs of affection like these, there is something tangible which speaks 
ane to the senses—something which man can understand without an 
effort ; and he will sit down to eat, or compose himself to rest, with more 
hearty good-will towards the wife who has been thoughtful about these 
things, than if she had been all day busily employed in writing a treatise 
on morals for his especial benefit. 

** Again, man’s dignity, as well as his comfort, must be ministered 
unto. I propose to treat this subject more fully in another chapter, but 
in speaking of man’s peculiarities it must never be forgotten, that he ought 
not to be require to bear the least infringement upon his dignity as a man, 
and a husband. ‘The woman who has the bad taste, and worse feeling, to 
venture upon this experiment, effectually lowers herself; for in propor- 
tion as her husband sinks, she must sink with him, and ever, as wife, be 
lower still. Many, however, from ignorance, and with the very best in- 
tentions, err in this way, and I am inclined to think such persons suffer 
more from the consequences of their folly, than others do from their wil- 
ful deviation from what is right ; just as self-love is more wounded by an 
innocent, than by an intentional humiliation ; because the latter shows us 
how little we are really esteemed, while the former invests us with a 
certain degree of importance, as being worthy of a premeditated insult. 

“ It is unquestionably the inalienable right of all men, whether ill or 
well, rich or poor, wise or foolish, to be treated with deference, and made 
much of in their own houses. It is true that in the last mentioned case, 
this duty may be attended with some difficulty in the performance; but 
as no man becomes a fool, or loses his senses by marriage, the woman 
who has selected such acompanion must abide by the consequences ; and 
even he, whatever may be his degree of folly, is entitled to respect from 
her, because she has voluntarily placed herself in such a position that she 
must necessarily be his inferior. 

“| have said, that whether well or ill, a husband is entitled to respect ; 
and it is perhaps when ill, more than at any other time, that men are im. 
pressed with a sense of their own importance. It is, therefore, an act of 
kindness, as well as of justice, and a concession easily made, to endeavour 
to keep up this idea, by all those little acts of delicate attention which at 
once do good to the body, and sustain the mind, Illness as to men a sufli- 
cient trial and humiliation of itself, as it deprives them of their free agency, 
cuts them off from their accustomed manly avocations, and shuts them 
up to a kind of imprisoment, which from their previous habits they are 
little calculated to bear. A sensible and kind-hearted woman, therefore, 
will never inflict upon the man she loves, when thus circumstanced, the 
additional punishment of feeling that it is possible for him to be forgotten 
or neglected. ; ; 

But chiefly in poverty, or when labouring under depressed circum- 
stances, it is the part of a true wife to exhibit by the most delicate, but 
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most profound respect, how highly she is capable of valuing her husband, 
independently of all those adventitious circumstances, according to which 
he has been valued by the world. It is here that the dignity of man is 
most apt to give way—here that his stout heart fails him—and here that 
it must be woman’s part to build him up. Not, as many are too apt to 
suppose, merely to comfort him by her endearments, but actually to 
raise him in his own esteem, to restore to him his estimate of his moral 
worth, and to convince him that it is beyond the power of circumstances 
to degrade an upright and honest man. 

«* And, alas! how much of this is needed in the present day! Could th 
gay and thoughtless Daughters of England know for what situations they 
are training.—Could they know how often it will become their duty to as 
sume the character of the strong, in order to support the weak, they 
would surely begin by times to think of these things; and to study the 
different workings of the human heart, so as to be able to manage even 
its master-chords, without striking them too rudely, or with a hand too 
little skilled. 

“ And after all, this great dignity of man, is not much of it artificial, o; 
at least put on like a robe of state to answer an especial end? Yes; and 
a pitiful and heart-rending spectacle it is, to see the weakness of man’s 
heart disrobed of all its mantling pride—the utter nakedness, I might 
almost say, for woman has ever something left to conceal her destitution 
In the multitude of her resources she has also a multitude of alleviations 
to her distress; but man has nothing. In his humiliation he is like a 
blighted tree. The birds of the air no longer nestle in its boughs, the 
weary traveller no longer sits down to rest beneath its shade. Nothing is 
left to it but the clinging ivy, to cover with freshness and beauty its ruin 
and decay. 

“ It is said of woman that her imagination is easily captivated, that 
she is won by the hero’s fame, and led on by her love of glory and dis- 
tinction to follow in the sunny path of the illustrious or the great. But 
far more fatal to the peace of woman, more influential upon her conduct, 
more triumphant in their mastery over her whole being, are the tears and 
the helplessness of man, when his proud spirit sinks within him, or when 
he flies from his compeers in the race of glory, to bury his shame, and 
perhaps his guilt, in her bosom. 

*« | will not ask how often, after this exhibition of his weakness, after 
regaining his post of honour, and being received again a competitor for 
distinction, he has forgotten the witness of his humiliation; but I believe 
it is only as a wife, a mother, or asister, that woman can be this friend 
to man, with safety to herself, and with certainty that he will not after- 
wards rather avoid than seek her, from the feeling that she has beheld 
him shorn of his dignity, and is consequently able to remind him of the 
humiliating past. For the wife it might also be a dangerous experiment, 
even in her fondest and most unguarded moments, to make any allusion 
to scenes and circumstances of this description; especially to presume 
upon having necessarily assumed at such times the stronger and more im- 
portant part. When her husband chooses to be dignified again, and is 
capable of maintaining that dignity, she must adapt herself to the happy 
change, and fall back into comparative insignificance, just as if circum- 
stances had never given her a momentary superiority over him.” 

. * . ™ * * 

** T have listened much when men have been discussing the merits of 
women, and have never heard any quality so universally commended by 
the nobler sex, as quietness ; while the opposite demerit of a tongue too 
loud, too ready, or too importunate in its exertions, has been as univer- 
sally condemned. Thus | am inclined to think that silence in general, 
and smooth speech when language must be used, are ranked by most 
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men amongst the highest excellencies of the female character; while on 
the other hand, those wordy weapons sometimes so injudiciously made 
use of, are of all things what they most abhor,” 

* o ° * . . 

“ In the case of a highly gifted woman, even where there is an equal 
or superior degree of talent possessed by her husband, nothing can be 
more injudicious, or more fatal to her happiness, than an exhibition even 
of the least disposition to presume upon such gifts. Let her husband be 
once subjected to a feeling of jealousy of her importance, which, without 
the strictest watchfulness, will be liable to arise, and her peace of mind 
and her free agency are alike destroyed for the remainder of her life ; or at 
any rate, until she can convince him afresh, by a long continuance of the 
most scrupulous conduct, that the injury committed against him was 
purely accidental, and foreign alike to her feelings and her inclinations. 

“* Until this desirable end is accomplished, vain will be all her efforts 
to render homage to her husband as a superior. He will regard all such 
attempts as acts of condescension, assumed for no other purpose than 
that of showing how gracefully she can stoop. In vain may she then en- 
deavour to assist or direct his judgment; he will in such a case most 
naturally prefer to thwart her, for the purpose of proving his own inde. 
pendence and his power.” 


Again. 


** But beyond this vague and general feeling of being neglected, and 
this incapacity of doing anything to avert so desolate a doom, it some- 
times happens that there is real cause to suspect a transfer of the hus- 
band’s interest and affection to another. And although nothing can be 
more destructive to the happiness of married life, or more at variance 
with the nature of true and deep affection, than a predisposition to sus- 
picion on these points; yet where the case is too evident to admit of 
doubt, it would evince a culpable indifference in the wife who could suffer 
it to remain unnoticed. 

“ Here, however, if ever in the whole range of human experience, it is 
necessary to act with delicacy and caution. It is necessary in the first 
place to be sure. In the next, no selfish motive, no indignant feeling, no 
disposition to revenge, must mingle with what is said or done on so me- 
lancholy and momentous an occasion ; for though the dignity of virtue, 
and the purity of the female character, as well as the temporal and eter- 
nal good of the offender, alike require that some decided measures should 
be adopted to avert the evil ; the wife herself must not forget, that under 
such circumstances she possesses no other than a legal claim—that as a 
being to be cherished and beloved, she is utterly discarded from her hus- 
band’s heart—that scarcely is his home her own—that her respectability, 
her position in society, all that in which an honoured and a trusted wife 
delights, are only nominally her’s ; and that she is in reality, or rather in 
all which belongs to the true feelings of a woman, a low, lost thing, more 
lonely, pitiable, and degraded, than the veriest outcast from society who 
still retains a hold upon her husband's love. W hat then are admiration, 
wealth, or fame, to such a woman? Society, even though she were its 
idol, would have no power to flatter her ; nor could the wide world, with 
all its congregated millions, awake within her desolated bosom a single 
thrill of pride. No, there is nothing but uncomplaining loneliness, and 
utter self-abasement, for the portion of that wife who cannot keep her hus- 
band’s heart! 

“ It is in this spirit alone, that with any propriety or any hope, she can 
appeal to a husband’s feelings, carefully guarding against all expression 
of tenderness, no longer welcome or desired ; and keeping as it were aloof 
in her humility ; yet withal, casting herself upon his pity, as one who is 
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struck down by a beloved hand, will kiss the instrument of her abase. 
ment; putting aside all selfish claims, as indeed she must; and making it 
evident, that though her own happiness is wrecked for ever, she cannot 
live without a hope, nor breathe without a prayer, for him. 

“ And surely if all this is carried out to the full extent of woman's deli. 
eney, disinterestedness, and truth; and if accompanied by earnest and un 
ceasing prayer for that help w hich no human power can then afford 
surely Foe ards a wife thus suffering and sincere, the husband whose he art 
is not yet wholly depraved, could scarcely withhold his pity, his protec 
tion, and his love! 

* And if the husband should relent, if he should renounce the object o| 
attraction to his wandering taney, though nothing ean obliterate the past, 
or break the chain of association between that and the thousand apnre. 
hensions which must of necessity link themselves into the sad future ; all 
these dark thoughts must be concealed within her bosom, into whose 
secret counsels, and more secret griets, no earthly friend must be ad. 
mitted, Neither must sadness cloud her brow, nor any lurking suspicion 
betray itself upon the smooth surtace of her after lite, but vivacity and 

cheerfulness again must charm; while a manner disengaged, and a mind 
at liberty to please, and receive ple asure in return, must prove the mas. 
tery of principle over impulse -of affection over self’ 


This view of * Woman and her Master” ts a painful one. A gene 
rous minded man will shrink away from the thought of subjecting the 
being nearest his heart, a being haply now trusting and loving, with 
entire faith and contidence in bis stability and te ‘nderness, to such a 
state of mental as well as bodily bondage. And what woman, with such 
a view of the martyrdom of matrimony, would venture into the arena ? 
We believe that there are cases, and not a few, where disregard to 
the studied means of cultivating affection may spring from entire con 
viction of its unchangeableness, and even be construed into that 
sweetest of all compliments, which, while unmeant, is the most power- 
ful mode of its cultivation—the pe rieet trust in its ete rnity. 

Mrs. Ellis has been preaching to woman; she has, perhaps unin- 
tentionally, given a stronger and a more severe lesson to man. Let 
us hope that it may be protited by. For Mrs. Ells, whom at this mo- 
ment we will consider the re presentative of her sex, we will say that 
her own talents, her own powers of mind, her own elevation of cha- 

racter, her own perception of the beautiful and the good, raise her tar 

above the humiliation, which, as a married woman, she seems to con- 
sider as the vowed religion of the state, and render her much fitter to 
fill the office, as it stands in our higher and happier idea of it, as a 
condition both blessed and blessing. 

Turning, however, trom this aspect of the work, and regarding its 
separate features, we cannot speak too highly of the womanly feeling, 
and, we were going to say, the masculine sense, by which it is distin- 
guished, Well will it be that this soundly moral and fi uithtully advising 
volume should find its w ay into multitudes of E nglish homes, refining 
renovating, and preserving all its rich affections. low many of those 
minor evils which, springing up like the grain of mustard seed, slack 
not in their growth until they have become the greatest of all trees, 
and, upas-like, destroy every thing beneath their shadow, would then 
be uprooted, so that the rich sunshine of happiness might flood within. 
Llow many petty cares, wearying anxicties, disappointed hopes, and 
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trettal hours might be avoided; and how much of the cementing of 
real love unite our households together ! 

\ost cordially, then, do we recommend this work for its purity of 
purpose, its capable advice, and its honest zeal, to both the men and 
the women of Kngland: if to the latter it may offer an example, to 
the former it may prove a warning. 


Poems by Viator. 


The pure and classic taste so strikingly distinguishable in’ these 
poems reminds us of some fine piece of sculpture, in which justness of 
proportion and harmony of parts command our admiration, whilst 
their energy and animation seem to inspire the chiselled form with 
Vitality and motion. tis but seldom that we see the taste of the 
scholar, usually, indeed, too quiescent, invigorated and inspirited by 
warm feeling and energetic impulse, and the union is as happy as it 
is rare. ‘Ehese poems of Viator are models of their kind; rich in 
sweet imagery, reflected in a stream of the smoothest versification. 
The tlw of the language is as pleasing to the ear as the meaning 
which it conveys is delighttul to the faney—and what more can be 
suid even of poetry? The Anacreontic” with which the book opens 
is a sweet morceau, whilst the “ Serenade” which succeeds it is as 
tender as it is touching. © The Lament of Ariadne” is a fine strain of 
melting reproach, and “ Time” a moral lesson. “The Death of 
Cleopatra,” * Rome in Ruins,” “ The Spartan Mother,” “ Mary 
Queen of Scots,” and “ Hero and Leander,” are all most felicitous and 
apposite, conveying faithful impressions of their subjects, being full 
of graceful sentiment and pure feeling; whilst the Paraphrases of 
Horace prove the classical scholar as well as the gifted poet, 

But we do an author the fairest justice when we introduce him 
speaking his own words. 

“THE SERENADE, 
“"'Pwas eve—the sun had sunk beneath the wave, 
Hlush’d in the ocean city as the grave : 
Beneath the latticed bower of Beauty bright, 
Near where you palace rears its lofty height, 
A minstrel takes his stand, in hopes to move, 
By music power, the ladye of his love ; 
‘ Look forth, my fairest, on the starlit night, 
‘And bless thy watching lover's longing sight ; 
‘ Let me but see thee smile, and hear the tone 
‘Of that sweet voice, thou dearest, loveliest one |! 
‘Haply—' Great God! the assassin’s blade is driven 
Up to the hilt—his very heart is riven 
Beside his lute he falls, and e’en in death 
Gasps forth Bianca's name with fleeting breath. 
Awav'! ‘tis done! Now down the marble stair 
The maiden glides—the night breeze stirs her hair 
Rarely had such a face or torm, I ween, 
In princely hall or ladye’s bower been Seen. 
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In sooth, she hardly seems of human birth, 

Or mortal mould,—too bright, too pure for earth. 
‘Artthou not here, my Giulio? Sure I heard 

‘ Thy lute’s dear tones. What, truant! not a word ?’ 
She pauses, shuddering, for the moon’s pale gleam, 
With silvery light falls on a dark red stream : 

Its source too soon she sees, where, in the shade, 
Stiffening in death, her lover's form is laid. 

Around his neck her arms she wildly flings, 

Then through the air a harrowing death-shriek rings : 
Life’s golden cord is snapt; on that dear breast 

Her anguish’d spirit finds its wish’d-for rest.” 
































As a specimen of a different style of merit, we give the following 
sprightly 


ANACREONTIC. 


‘Come, crown your brow, with flowers, 

Fill high the mantling glass, 

We'll pelt the laughing hours 
With rose-leaves, as they pass. 

Free from all care and sorrow, 
Let us be blithe and gay ; 

Let come what may to-morrow, 
Enjoy at least to-day.” 





Western Australia ; containing a Statement of the Condition and Pros- | 
pects of that Colony, and some Account of the Western Australian \ 
Company's Settlement of Australind. 


To settlers proposing to locate themselves in Western Australia, 
this little work will prove invaluable. It comprises as much informa- 
tion of the country, its natural state, and its present aspect, as could 
have been collected, and seems fair and impartial. Perhaps one of its 





most important features—that most deserving estimation from its 
bearing on the prolongation of existence—is the peculiar salubrity of i 
2 I a } J f 


the climate, exemplified in the relation of some instances of restoration 
from injuries of body which seem to us little less than marvellous. 
Allowing, however, for some excess in the statements of these ex- 
traordinary cures, we retain a strong impression of the suitability of 
the climate to European constitutions: and, counting health as life's 
best blessing, we must allow that a country likely to minister to its 
preservation holds out one of the first inducements to the settler’s con- 
sideration. 

The gradations in the moral and physical capacities of the different 
portions of our untutored race which inhabit the vast tracts of land 
in which civilization has scarcely gained a footing, are marked and 
conspicuous. In one place, the mind of the untutored denizen of the 
woods has seemed as if merely requiring the withdrawal of a veil, 
and the flood of light should at once stream in; while with another, 
the blindness seems intense, and almost hopeless, The aborigines of 
Australia have never ranked high in the graduated scale of native ca- 
pability; on the contrary, invention, which, more or less, is the 
birthright of man, seems not to have been called into exercise 
even by necessity. Heretofore they have been a wandering race, 
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roving through their native woods and wilds, not constructing 
houses as continued dwellings, and_ scarcely aiming at shelter 
from the inclemencies of the weather. Broken into small com- 
munities, and existing on the produce of the chase, they herd 
together on the banks of a river, or associate in the neighbour- 
hood of lake or spring. Perhaps one of the most marked symp- 
toms of the absence of any progression in their intellectual state, and 
one which shows them behind the most crude of any other aboriginal 
race, is that they have not learned to vest authority in any of their 
people. They recognise neither chief nor head; are subject to no 
authority, and submit to no control, each member of the commu- 
nity resting on the selfish basis of individual gratification, and being 
utterly unable to estimate the advantages of the adhesion of numbers. 
Even parental authority is disregarded ; every boy, so soon as he can 
launch a spear, and find sustenance for himself, asserting at the same 
moment his own heedless independence. Thus compacted by no na- 
tural ties, and held together by no union of interests, their communi- 
ties consist but of disjointed memberships, incapable of common pur- 
poses for the common good. 


In person these aborigines are slight, but energetic, and capable of 


enduring no small degree of toil. Their physical conformation, as 
might be surmised from their character, is low and undeveloped, 
marked by a narrow and retreating forehead, an irritable deep-set eye, 
with a mouth of large dimensions, and a flattened nose. ‘They pos- 
sess, however, some natural quickness of apprehension, which has 


already been made available to a partial extent in the acquisition of 


our language, and in the practice of some usefulness to the English 
settlers. Their clothing has hitherto been constructed from the skin 
of the kangaroo or opossum, the fur forming the internal lining, and 
the shape being somewhat in the manner of a cloak ; and even this is 
often dispensed with, the mildness of the climate so permitting, whilst 
the fashion of smearing the body with oil and red ochre everywhere 
prevails, and is supposed to protect their persons both from insects 
and the changes of the temperature of the climate. 

Their low condition as a portion of the great human family, is at once 
tested by the quality of their food, which is composed of every pos- 
sible nauseousness in whatever state of putridity, and comprises the 
very grubs from the trees, and the whale which may have been 
stranded on their coasts. One meritorious feature, however, ought 
not to be omitted, more especially as it is one which is as peculiar as 


it is honourable ; they are averse to the use of spirituous liquors, that 


sin which seems to have spread like wild-fire through too many of 
those lands where civilized man has carried this his own debasement, 
and the repugnance is so laudable, that it ought not to be passed over 
without recording. Another proof of their backwardness in intellect, 
may be found in the absence of even the crude endeavour to supply 
their own wants, by such inventive processes as are practised with so 
much ingenuity by the simple tribes of other lands. ‘They have 
neither canoes nor bows and arrows, nor do they set snares, or springs, 
or nets for the taking animal or fish. Thus, without the ameliorating 


influence of the settlers’ instruction and example, the natives of 
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Australia must have remained ina state of existence but little removed 
trom brute life. 

Something, however, is now being done by our countrymen among 
this people, “who are already making a few partial footsteps in the 
pat ths of civilisation ; and in tracing the influence of emigration, one 
of its most prizeable results must still be found in the advancement of 
our species, wherever the citizens of our country carry out the ex- 
amples of industry and inventiveness. 

We have said, that to the settler this little work will prove invalu- 
able. It not only describes the country, but relates what has been 
already done. It gives us not only its geographical position, but tells 
us of the state of its bays and h: arbours, rivers and estuaries, the as- 
pect of the country, its soil, climate, and. productions, the mode of its 
vovernment, and the condition of the settlers. 

Appended toitalso is a Report of the Western Australian Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society, the mode of encouraging the instruction of 
the natives, the state of the bank, the duties ‘end imposts, pilotage 
dues, and it supplies us also with the regulations of the Western 
\ustralian Company, its terms for land sales, the shipping returns, 
the regulations for purchasers of land claiming a free passage, and the 
re ‘gulations for emigrants, and is, in truth, a very useful volume. 


Views upon the Statics of the Human Chest, Animal Heat, and Deter- 
minations of Blood to the Head. By Junius Jerrreys, P.RLS., 
formerly of the Medical Staff in India, Staff Surgeon of Cawnpore, 
&c., Fellow of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 


Mr. Jetlreys, who is advantageously known to the public as the 
inventor of that very useful contrivance the Respirator, has here given 
to the public the result of his researches on the mode in which the 
act of breathing is performed, and in so doing has brought together a 

variety of facts which are in themselves highly interesting even to the 
non-medical reader. * The Views,’ ” observes Mr. Jettreys, “ which 
form the substance of re present work, will be perceived to be for the 
most part original. ‘The subjects themselves are abundantly im- 
portant.” The first part treats of the capacity of the chest. The 
second of animal heat, and contains various facts and arguments de- 
rived from observations made chietly in India, which open to the mind 


tresh views upon certain questions connected with the developement of 


heat, and the control of the vital powers over that process, and over 
the use and destination of the food. The third treats of the diffusion 
and dissipation of animal heat, to the phenomena of its local abstrac- 
tion and retention, determinations of blood to the head, and point to 
an entire change in the views and prophylactic treatment to which we 
have been accustomed. Into a subject so important and various, it 
will not be possible for us here at any length to enter, though we must 
say that we have been highly eratified by the light which Mr. Jettreys 

has thrown on his interesting inquiries. His remarks on the quantity 
of air contained in the chest, and its various uses, are extremely 
curious. They will also be found to be of a practical character, espe- 
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cially those which relate to professions requiring the use of the voice 
in public. A loud voice and long sentences often cause injury, but 
by attending to the rules here given, many a preacher, Mr. Jeffrey 
observes, might continue in his vocation. But we must refer to the 
volume itself on this and many other interesting subjects, as a work 
which will well repay the reader's attention. 


Gerald, a Dramatic Poem; and other Poems. By J. Westnanp 
Marston, author of * The Patrician’s Daughter,” a Tragedy. 

It is genius alone which can trace the workings of genius. Only 
by like mind can mind be understood, and therefore is our poet-author 
so well fitted to develope the character of his poet-heto. ‘Thus it is, 
that while there are but few eyes to follow the aérial flight, fewer still 
are the hands that can delineate its progress. ‘The power of appre- 
ciation is one thing, the power of expression another. The one is 
rare, the other rarer, and seldom are they co-existent ; yet here we 
have both, and that of the highest order. 

Gerald, then, is a history of the mind—the mind of genius. The 
attempt is high, but the execution is worthy of its aim. We know 
not where or when we have met with sentiments of such true nobility, 
thoughts so elevated and so just, and feelings so exquisitely tender. 
The interest is powerful, and yet independent of the ordinary method 
of excitement, founded solely on our participation in the mental emo- 
tions of the hero, and not on the comparatively commonplace system 
of stimulating incidents, skilfully worked up to some impassioned 
crisis. It is, indeed, purely and solely as a history of the mind, the 
soul, to which may be referred the high and elevated interest which 
we find in Gerald. 

It may be at once inferred the plan of Gerald is simply constructed, 
with even the careful avoidance of stimulative events, which might 
distract the mind from its deep metaphysical interest ; and in noticing 
this aspect of the work, we cannot but be struck with the truth that 
vulgarity belongs to no condition, its presence being as possible in the 
most elevated classes of society as in the lowliest, and that the most 
exquisite and acrial atmosphere of poesy may as well floret around the 


simple cottage roof of the husbandman, as over the palace dome of 


the prince, just as the sunshine which gilds the one disdains not to 
irradiate the other, Perhaps with the intention of asserting that 
Genius, instead of appearing upon earth with a long pedigree of pro- 
genitors, proves better the legitimacy of its heavenly birth by being 
found cradled in a cottage, our author may have chosen to introduce 
his hero as the son of a country farmer, with no higher rearing than 


became his station, the struggling soul breaking through the mists of 
vecame his ’ gene 


obscurity, and native energy shivering the shackles of low associations. 


We may imagine a mind of this cast wakening into consciousness of 


its own faculties; perceiving itself surrounded by a class of those 
every-day men whom our Divine Author has fitly made for the satis- 
fied discharge of the ordinary duties of the world, and whose high value 
may be at once found in the necessity of their existence, for the con- 
ducting the terrestrial affairs of our sublunary state—hedged in, we 
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say, by this right-minded class on the one hand, between whom and 
himself so little sympathy of soul could be elicited; and on the other, 
the heart of Nature opening itself to him in all her ways and works, 
what wonder if the Child of Genius should rush to her bosom as to 
that of a parent, and as if on it were to be found all the happiness of 
earth. 

Under such a nursing mother, the genius of “ Gerald” expanded 
into that era of existence when all is felt might within, and all a wor- 
thy theatre for its exercise without. ‘The poet glows with the desire 
of elevating and benefiting his fellow beings. His heart and his genius 
alike yearn and expand, and he pants with the desire of going on a 
crusade into the midst of a world between whom and himself there is 
so little in common. [ 

And yet this child of Genius is not solitary, though his unlikeness ; 
to his parent,—a kind, affectionate, and humble-minded man,—has 
estranged him from ‘him, and a wider line of demarcation, of which the 
landmarks are repugnance, divides him from the honest class among 
whom his lot has been cast. Though breathing an intellectual bene- 
volence to all his unknown race, young Gerald loves not the simple 
circle who are within his daily ken, and while burning with desire to 

elevate a world, looks with something of the coldness « of contempt on 
that portion of it who are his allotted companions in daily life; even 
disdaining the while to approximate with the simple- minded parent to 
whom he chances to be intelle ‘ctually superior. Gerald, however, is 
bound to his species by a something more than theoretical tie. 
Love is the link which so unites him, and truly beautiful and right 
womanly is the gentle being who thus unites him to the world. Their 
affinity is in their dissimil: wity: her tenderness of heart, and his lofti- 
ness of intellect, blend into an affection the purest and most solacing, 
whilst her melting benevolence diffusing itself over every intervening 
object, as much unites her with her fellow-beings as the elevation of 
liis intellect disunites him from his associates. 

But that love is the minor emotion of his soul, as perhaps with 
genius it must ever be, is proved by the circumstance that he nur- 
tures the desire of going into the world, and preaching high things to 
the spirits of men, believing himself to be inspired by the desire of 

elevating his species, and of gaining honours to present as bridal gifts, 
being, the while, blind to the engrossing desire of his own heart of 
gaining a prophet’s honour. 

And thus launched into a world whose masses would be unfit for their 

daily uses, were they not insensate to the lofty impulses of genius, 
Gerald undergoes that intellectual martyrdom which they who pre- 
sume to differ from the world must ever undergo. Alas, for the daily 
tortures of genius! the fretting of the spirit! the chafing of the heart! 
the wearing of the soul! Surely the extinction of these gifted beings 
is like the crushing some exquisitely delicate sun-bird beneath the heel 
of the world. 

Our limits will not allow us to follow Gerald through the discipline 
of his spirit, to trace the vehemence of his passion, the chill of his 
heart, the despair of his soul; or to follow the operation of that process 
by which he who thought to convict a world of error is made sensible 
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of his own sin. There is depth of feeling and the purest morality im- 
plied rather than expressed throughout the whole of the delineation, 
and the work has the rare merit, instead of delighting with the flash of 
novelty, of growing on the mind, unfolding on contemplation number- 
less beauties and merits. The soul of true poetry is in “ Gerald,” 
possessed indeed rather in calm sublimity than in stirring action, or in 
the plenitude of fruitful imagery, so often heaped up to hide the 
absence of the energising spirit. 

We know not whether it will be thought that we are turning from 
a higher to a lower matter of commendation when we would say a few 
words on the usefulness of such exquisite poetry as this before us, 
but being utilitarians in our own way, we cannot pass over this feature 
of its worth, The reading “ Gerald” will not unfit us for the faithfully 
discharging the every-day duties of life: it will rather raise them in 
our thoughts, and the better teach us to acquit ourselves of them. 
The gentle, the kind, the forbearing—these are the feelings which it 
calls into play—these which teach us best the graces which adorn 
a home, sanctify the ties of our relationships, melt the heart into a 
universal benevolence, make us more loving and more loved—these 
are the honest and honourable tendencies and purposes of Gerald, 
and these are the highest offices of poetry. 

To justify our commendation, we give the following, warning our 
readers at the same time that this work of “ Gerald” has not gained 
our attention from imposing appearance, either of size or decoration, 
being only a little unadorned volume, its value existing, gem-like, in 
itself. 

* They love indeed 
Whose hearts religion hallows, and whose deeds 
A heavenly law subserve. The passion roused 
By mere material blandishments—the flush 
That mantles in an Houri’s face, the fires 
Seductive of her eye, the glowing frame 
Ripening to Beauty’s fulness—are of Earth, 
And wake but earthly impulse, fiercely brief! 
The countless ambushed arts, and subtle wiles 
Of woman’s captivation—loveliness 
By wit enlivened, and bright satire’s shaft, 
For the fair archer’s grace at once forgiven ; 
The natural artifice of attitude, 
Descending tresses whose soft shadows play 
Like darkening dimples—on an ivory neck. 
The head declining on the snowy arm, 
Conscious of gradual curve, and polished round, 
The mignon foot escaping from the folds 
Of the free careless robe—but Fancy fire, 
With whom caprice is nature. Love alone— 
The attraction, magnetism, sympathy, 
That Virtue bears to Virtue, is eterne! 
The pure is the immortal— Holiness 
Thy fount, Eternity! Thus love to God 
And all his attributes, must still precede 
Enduring human love. And then how bless’d 


The intercourse, the unity of hearts ! 
Their common sense of beauty, mutual aims 
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For all that raises Earth, or draws down Heaven ; 
The growing meetness for an after sphere, 

And yet withal, a deepening joy in this— 

Joy in the prospect, in the actual joy— 

In aspiration lofty, hope sublime, 

And sympathies whose only voice is tears— 
Mo:tality’s concession to the soul 

W hose extacy is tongueless! Still, with these, 
What calm delight in all the homely forms 
And offices of Lite! The eye that reads 

The planets, finds dear beauty in the flower ; 
The ear that anthems ravish, is attuned 

To voice of pipe and timbrel ; and the heart— 
Sweet mediator between mind, and sense— 
Makes the august familiar, and exalts 

The common to the great.” 


Floral Fancies and Morals from Flowers. Embellished with Seventy 
Illustrations by the Author. 


There is something pleasing to us in the fancifulness of these Fables. 
We like well to trace the operations of the mind starting from some 
given point, and wandering in fresh tracts of imagination, even though 
it be without chart or compass; but when these explorations have 
an end in view, unquestionably they receive an added value and im- 
portance. ‘They who can look upon a flower, and see nothing beyond 
fair form and sweet colouring, possess no mental locomdtive power ; 
whilst they, who gazing on its loveliness, find it impossible for thought 
to rest there, receiving from it but an impulse which sends them into 
the wide fields of rich imagination, there to luxuriate, are altogether 
of another race of beings. 

The author of these “ Floral Fancies” possesses this discursiveness 
of mind. Every flower seems to have suggested a fable. The world 
is full of parallels, had man but the wit to trace them out. They 
are in fact but evidences of similar origin from the same Almighty 
mind, and exist as much morally as physically. The various charac- 
ters of man may to acertain degree be traced inthevarious flowers which 
bedeck his path, and surely he need not disdain to read the lesson 
written by the Divine hand. For ourselves, we love the graceful 
teaching, and see not why these beautiful denizens of our fields and 
gardens, so richly robed and garnitured, may not preach as holy a 
sermon as any mitred prelate. 

Our author then has drawn a moral from every flower, inculcating 
either a lesson against some sin or folly, or recommending the prac- 
tice of some grace or moral good. Pretty fictions are woven into the 
matters of fact connected with the numerous floral families brought 
before our notice, all being made emblematical of some correspondent 
vice or virtue: these morals are allappositeand happy, full of pure precept 
and honest purpose. In another light the work may be looked upon 
as conveying a good deal of botanical instruction in a very agreeable 
manner, displaying to us much of the economy of the vegetable king- 
dom. The notes appended to each fable supply us with much useful 
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and pleasing information; and thus, both morally and intellectually, 
may we well be taught “to look through Nature up to Nature's 
God.” 

We think that this tasteful! little volume would form a very ac- 
ceptable present to the young, and we offer the suggestion accord- 
ingly. : 

We must add a few words on the illustrations, which are numerous 
and fanciful in the extreme, and pretty—though it strikes us that the 
poor flowers must have suffered some torture to have been made to 
assume such strange fantastic shapes. A grave old rose with a ma- 
tronly face nursing a young baby of a rosebud, must needs make even 
acritic smile; but we are not disposed to consider a little amusing 
—w as a fault, in a work which on the whole has pleased us 
much. 





— —__— — 


Papers of Regnault. Edited by WitutaMm bE Bary. 

These papers are ushered in by a sort of mystifying introduction, 
which tells us nothing, and leaves us to surmise whether or not 
author and editor may not be found with two faces under his hood, 
being one and the same individual; from which we pass on to “ a short 
epistle to the printer,” made up of conjoined complaints to author and 
typographer, in which the ghost of the “ melancholy Regnault” being 
in an extremely facetious vein, and particularly jocular for a ghost, 
jests very merrily until the cock crows, and then, according to all 
established rule, evaporates into thin air; while we, turning to a new 
leaf, are transferred from lively prose to serious poetry. Howbeit we 
do not complain. As we might have surmised, the defunct author 
and the living editor appear to have been united by some Siamese 
bond of sympathy, for we seem to be still in the region of the same 
temperament. Occasionally moral, occasionally tender, yet still the 
cheerful, the self-enjoying tone predominates ; and we find an air of 
originality and energy, with an easy and metrical flow of versilication, 
pervading throughout. The subjects of these poems are as various as 
the matter which the world usually presents to a poetic eye, that 
vision which sees all things through the medium of its own atmo- 
sphere, and yet pierces far beneath the ordinary surface which they 
present. However, be Regnault embodied or disembodied, he is un- 
doubtedly a spirit, for he is a poetic spirit at the least. 


. . . . r , ° 
The Commissioner ; or, Lunatico Inquirendo. With Twenty-eight 


Illustrations on Steel, by Putz. 

The law of the land, as most powerfully evidenced in a recent 
instance, is decided against punishing a man for any action, however 
heinous, that he may commit, whilst he can clearly and lucidly prove 
himself insane ; and being ever happy both to plead and to follow so 
illustrious an example, we see notwhya critic can have any right to re- 
turn a more severe verdict upon an author, of whatever scribbliag crimes 
he may be accused, when he puts in a plea of lunacy as the excuse 


for ali his sins. The truth of this extenuating circumstance, how- 


ever, requires investigation : well, we have proof enough in our hands ; 
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the whole book supplies it: here is line upon line, page upon page, 
and chapter upon chapter. A most voluminous and portly tome, 
without the evasion of leads, and printed in a small compact type, so 
that by the time we may have arrived at the four hundred and fortieth 
folio, we think that we have sufficiently copious proof at least that the 
author is possessed by the monomania of scribbling, and is therefore 
entitled to be acquitted by the suffrages of his peers of whatever 
crime he may have been pleased to commit. 

In the fact of insanity there will scarcely be one dissentient voice, 
the author himself avowing himself a dunatic commissioned by the 
high court of parliament assembled in the moon, under the wise and 
just government of its sovereign, vulgarly known as the man in the 
moon, to investigate the condition of this globe of ours, it having been 
accused of harbouring numberless runaways from the lunar settle- 
ment, and to resummon them, under a sort of alien act, to return to 
their native sphere. And duly for us to introduce the measure, and 
in a proper business-like way, thus it was according to our author’s 
statement. “ On the twenty-seventh day of the week, then, in the 
sixteen millionth year of the moon’s revolution round the earth, a 
great parliament, or assembly of representatives, was held in the 
capital city of St. Luke; when a speaker being chosen, on account of 
his being dumb, the house occupied itself some hours in discussing 
whether they should say what they meant, or what they did not mean; 
when it was decided that, according to the constitution and practice 
of the moon, every man ought to say exactly what he did not mean, 
but what somebody else did.” By this sapient assembly the Commis- 
sioner, the Chevalier de Lunatico, was appointed, with full power to 
transmit himself to this terrestrial globe; and having inquired into the 
state of intellect of all such persons as came in his way, to present 
such of them as bore the signs of their country, and were clearly by 
birthright dunatics, with a certain note of invitation to return, which, 
however politely expressed, was nevertheless compulsory. Having 
with these ambassadorial powers set his foot on ¢erra firma, the Che- 
valier speedily enough becomes involved in the affairs of certain per- 
sonages who are conducting certain plots, the telling of which occu- 
pies the very copious volume now before us, and sooth to say, we are 
almost tempted into the belief that the avowed lunatic just descended 
from the sphere of madness is about the only sane person in the 
drama; for never were more extravagancies acted, never a wilder 
tissue of fictions strung together. As might be expected from avowed 
insanity, the characters are all wild and strange, the events such as 
mock at credibility, with not a little of an incoherence which ought, 
under the circumstances, to be accounted natural. Still, with all 
these sins against sobriety, some of the characters, although caricatu- 
ral, are hits, and good ones. Instance, Tom Hamilton, Joey Pike, 
Lord Outrun, but most of all Mr. Darius Markem; but perhaps it 
is the illustrations, which are capital, full of spirit and humour, which 
help the most to identify the personages of the tale, and put us into 
better humour with its extravagancies. The work is insane enough, 
but on that account is entitled to forgiveness. 
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Ranke’s History of the Popes, their Church and State, in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries. Translated from the last Edition of the 
German. By Water K. KE. y, Esq., B. A., of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Part III. 


We have here the third part of this truly valuable work,—a work 
which ought to be in the possession of every well-informed Protestant. 
These Copyright Editions of the Popular Library of Modern Authors, 
present an easy means of multiplying sterling productions on our 
library shelves at the least possible expense ; and being got up in a 
neat form, deserve to be widely encouraged. 





Inglis's Solitary Walks through many Lands. Third Edition. 


This is another of the same class of works published in the “ Po- 
pular Library of Modern Authors,” and being in the same form and 
style, deserves the same commendation. As to its own merit, the 
words “ third edition,” show its degree of acceptableness with the 


public. 


Practical Mercantile Correspondence ; a Collection of Modern Letters of 


Business, with Notes Critical and Erplanatory, an Analytical In- 
dex, and an Appendix, containing pro forma Invoices, Account- 
Sales, Bills of Lading, and Bills of Exchange. Also an Explana- 


tion of the German Chain Rule, as applicable to the Calculation of 


Exchanges. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. By Wittiam 
ANDERSON. 


We consider this little work as one of a most valuable kind, and the 
most valuable of its kind. The young noviciate in commerce will 
find it an able help, and a powerful auxiliary, smoothing down his 
difficulties, and making his way plain; whilst the foreigners who 
enter our merchants’ counting-houses, either as volunteers, giving 
their services as a compensation for being placed where they may 
gain an insight into our modes of business, or the remunerated clerk, 
a body which collectively amount to many thousands, would find this 
volume the most important help in all those embarrassments which 
their want of familiarity with the idioms of our language necessarily 
occasion. The present edition contains invoices, account-sales, and 
correspondence with Australia, which is a new feature. There ought 
not to be either clerk or counting-house without this little volume. 





Spring Flowers ; @ Collection of Poems. By Tuomas WILLIAM 
NEWTON. 


This little volume is the production of a young man, of amiable dis- 
position and cultivated mind. It is, we believe, his maiden effort ; and 
as such is one of much promise. The pieces are mostly short, and 
embrace a great variety of topics. In some of them we discover 
descriptive powers which would do no discredit to writers of established 
reputation, while all of them are more or less pervaded by that poetic 
feeling which affords the best earnest of future success. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Newton on his debud as an aspirant at literary distinction, 
and hope soon to meet with him again in our capacity of reviewers. 
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NEW MUSIC. 









What a Marplot to everything is Time! But yesterday we were 
young and active, our spirits buoyant, gay, and sprightly, our imagina- 
tions fertile, and our loves in the meridian of happy enjoy ment—to- 
day we are cold and phlegmatic, spirits we have none, invention has 
long forsaken us, and the only solace in life’s weary pilgrimage, the 
beloved partner of our affections, sleeps in that stilly repose from 
which there is no awaking her. Who will say, after this, that Time 
is nota Marplot? Nothing can remain, nothing withstand his all- 
overpowering influence. As the hour changes so change we—from 
young to old, from gay to grave, from joy to woe, from manhood into 
second childhood—and still old Time rolls on as unconcerned as if 
nought could arrest his attention, or for a moment make him pause 
o'er the desolation of some powerful city, or the sculptured form of 
some loved maiden stretched on the bier of death. Who can look 
through its vista without many pangs of regret? who recal to me- 
mory happy days that are flown, unalloyed by tears, and silent knocks 
of the heart—pangs that cannot be shown? But to feel bespeaks 
the mourner wedded to its mate beyond the every-day show of at- 
tachment ; and though we come and go like the fitful rays of a sun- 
beam, now the idol and ornament of society, now the lone wayfarer 
who begs his bread by the road-side, still, Time is unalterable; he 
swings his merry bomb through centuries, nor feels a jot the mental 
agony of us sublunary mortals; therefore is he, to our thinking, a 
Marplot. 

But a few months since, our library table was strewn with all the 
annuals of the season—the blazonry of art, costly bindings, and ex- 
quisite taste, adorned every page we opened; and now where are 


they? Like 






























** The last Rose of Summer,” 


faded and gone. The butterfly, apparelled for a brief period to flatter 
our vanities, is now heard and seen no more. ‘Transient and _ short- 
lived as these books appear, they have each had their individual 
claim upon our pleasures and recreations, and have served to change 
the dull routine and monotonous stream of every-day life ; they have 
wooed us from Time's heavy hour, and spread around the social 
board and homely circle a halo whicl:, at the close of the year, might 
be vainly sought for in the outpourings of Italian trash and foreign 
tinsel which inundate the drawingrooms of the would-be fashionable 
world—maudlin rubbish, which must be patronized because—it is 
foreign music. Time was when England courted her native song. 
Where are gone her madrigals, her part singing? Where are ye, 
shades of Arne, Purcell, Shield, Dibdin? Alas! Time hath buried 
you in oblivion, and, in place of Nature’s strains, we are engulfed in 
the vortex of asnine crudities, the whole flood of which amounts 
to—rubbish! ‘Time, in the full plenitude of power, hath wrought 
these changes upon us; therefore, we say again, Time, art thou not 
a Marplot? Echo replies—“ Thou art!” Then farewell all that 
was—and is—beautiful and good ! 
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The Second Grand Royal Infant Opera. By Mrs. O. B. Dussek. 


A splendid specimen of the learned taste and appreciation of ta- 
lented authorship! A more pitiable collection of heterogeneous non- 
sense never disgraced a music shop ; and if such concoctions are to be 
dished up, and served to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales as 
the foundation upon which his mind is to be reared and modelled, 
the sooner such Bedlamites are placed in custody the better for the 
future peace and prosperity of the country at large. It is beneath cri- 
ticism, and a waste of time and paper to write one word more about it. 





We have before us six new songs from the pen of Mrs. Crawrorp, 
the music by Cuartes Horn. “Sweet Sixteen,” though not a 
“Cherry Ripe,” or a “ Deep, deep Sea,” is not without merit—it is 
simple, and treated in that musician-like manner which always stamped 
the compositions of the composer under our notice. Some of the 
poetic feeling is charming ; we subjoin a specimen. 


* With golden skies above me, 
And flow’rs beneath my feet, 
And friends that dearly love me, 

O surely life is sweet. 
How can I hate the world, 
That never hated me? 
The sails of hope, unfurl’d, 
Dance o’er a summer sea, 
Then tell me not of sorrow, 
My heart’s too young for care, 
A brighter wreath to-morrow 
Than this shall bind my hair.” 


We know not whether these songs originally formed a set, but 
certain are we the present words never had the music composed to 
them by Horn—they are evidently written to old melodies, and fall 
lamentably short of the composer's intention. To write music to 
clever flowing words is one thing, but to write words to an already 
prepared melody is a task often attempted, but rarely accomplished 
beyond the commonplace sing-song style of every would-be scribbler. 
For the honour of both writers, we could have wished their labours 
better bestowed. 





— 


Songs of Erin. No. I. The Maid of Kildare. 


Purporting to be Alexander Lee’s. We would modestly ask him 
if he ever saw the old ballads, “ The Rose shall cease to blow,” and 
“ Nora, the pride of Kildare ?’’ If such compilations are to form the 
ingredients of “ Lays of Erin,” in our own poor judgment we would 
much rather have the originals; unassuming though they be, they 
possess the beauty of originality, and we detest plagiarism in anything. 





Rossini’s Opera, ** The Lady of the Lake.” 


This music is too well known to need criticism; suffice it to say, 
it is published in the best and most correct style, and our favourite 
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poet, Desmond R yan, is the author of the words—a better than whom 
cannot be found for performing the task, by no means an agreeable 
one, and always thankless, even when ably treated. To the lover of 
the Rossini school we conscientiously recommend this edition 
(D’Almaine’s,) of “ The Lady of the Lake.” 


——$— — —- 


Hatton's Operetta, “ Queen of the Thames.” Same Publisher. 


In this operetta some pleasing music will be found, though by no 
means adequate to the powers displayed by the same author and per- 
former of the celebrated concert stuck played at one of the Phil- 
harmonic trial-nights some years since. The whole thing appears one 
of precipitation, as if time had been the object; if such be really the 
case, we lament that.a highly talented writer should tamper with a 
reputation honourably and deservedly gained. We are well aware of 
the difficulties an English musician has to contend with, before he can 
win a cold calculating manager to produce his work, no matter what 
its excellence—that being the last consideration. But if Mr. Hatton 
could not obtain a hearing for a skilful production, he should have 
abided his time, and that it must come we will pledge our vera- 
city. In vain may the manager of English theatres endeavour to 
keep the legitimate author (an Englishman) from the boards—in vain 
may he try to crush the rising talent of the country. They have done 
it, and succeeded hitherto, and what has been the result ?—every 
theatrical lessee has closed his career in ruin and the Queen’s Bench. 
The old adage states, “ Give a dog rope enough, and he will hang 
himself;” this argument holds good in our present case. Let the 
managers have their swing in the foreign market, and closed doors is 
the sure ultimate end—we are therefore chary of a countryman losing 
caste, when an open road presents itself and a clear offing. As time 
wears on, things and abuses work their own cure; managers will soon 
tire, when empty pockets and closed treasuries announce the folly of 
their ways, and then will the bright ornaments of the land come forth 
with double effulgence. The English composer will demand his right, 
and receive it. In the foregoing remarks we would be thoroughly 
understood not to condemn Mr. Hatton’s operetta, where much praise 
and credit is due, but to guard him against throwing away that position 
which he has now at command. His ability is of that class which 
would ornament a country, therefore to trifle with it is neither politic 
nor praiseworthy. We have before us six pieces from the operetta in 
question—* O clear and winding river,” a simple little ballad in E flat 
two-four, and sung by Phillips. ‘ Away to the silvery stream,” is 
more worthy his pen. The subject is good, and well treated ; there 
is a freshness about it perfectly invigorating, and in the hands of 
Phillips (a second Walton) must have made the audience rise en masse. 
This song to our taste is the gem of the piece. There is a clever 
cavatina, “ The Sky-lark,” but it lacks character; (though well put 
together ;) it is handled like a musician, but is deficient of that leading 
principle—originality. The whole is the work of a clever man, hastily 
conceived, consequently falls far short of that excellence his superior 
acquirements would naturally lead the musical inquirer to anticipate. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ee: or Adventures ofa Manof Fashion, By Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols, post Bvo 

Sis. Gd. c 

Sketches and Extracts. By La Vicomtesse de St. Jean. 8vo. 21s. 

Raymond, a Tale of Truth. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Handley Cross, or the Spa Hunt. By the author of “ Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities.”” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. : 

Miss Pen and her Niece. By Mrs.Stone. 3 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

Melanthe, or the Days of the Medici, By Mrs, Maberly, 3 vols, post 8vo, 11, 11s. Gd 

Glimpses of Natural History. By a Lady. With Illustrations. 16mo. 4s. 6d tie 

The Life of a Travelliag Physician. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. ; 

History of the House of Commons, By W. Charles Townsend, Esq. Vol. I. 
8vo, 14s, 

The British Minstrel. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of the late Francis Horner. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 98s 

The Wives of England. By Mrs. Ellis. Crown 8vo, 10s, cloth, 1¢s. silk. ; 

Dr. Chalmer’s Works. Twenty-five vols. 12mo. 6s. per vol, 

A Marriage Gift. By a Mother. A Legacy to her Children. Post 8vo. 5s. 

The Highland Note-Book, or Sketches and Anecdotes. By R. Carruther, Feap, 
Svo. 4s. 

The Brother of the Moon's Visit to the Court of Queen Vic. 10s. coloured, 5s, plain, 

Poems, &c., by Ben. Fenton. 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s, 

Tales from Jewish History, By the Misses C. and M. Moss. 3 vols. royal 12mo. 
Sis. 6d. 

The Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham. By John William Burgon. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo. 15s, 

How to keep House on 1501, to 200l.a Year. 18mo, 1s. 

Lives of the Princes of Wales, Heirs to the Throne of England. By Folkestone 
Williams, Esq. Vol. I. Small 8vo. 10s. 6d, 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Lady Chatterton’s new work “ RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES,” is 
nearly ready. It will be embellished with a variety of interesting 
Drawings, taken on the spot by her Ladyship, and beautifully litho- 
graphed by a distinguished artist in Paris. 

The Vicomtesse St. Jean’s new work, “ SKETCHES FROM A TRa- 
VELLING JouRNAL,” is now ready, and we have had the pleasure of 
noticing it in our present number ; it is adorned by upwards of twenty 
drawings by the author. 

The new work, entitled “« Macic ano Mesmertism,” is just ready. 
We expect to have the pleasure of noticing this interesting work in 
our next number. 

The new edition of “ Boyte’s Court AnD FasHionaBLE GuIDE,” 
corrected tothe present date, is just ready, with the addresses of the 
Members of both Houses of Parliament. 

Mrs. Jameson’s “ Guipe To THE Private Picture GALLERIES” 
is approaching completion. 

Shortly will be published, in one volume, 8vo., “ A Practical Com- 
mentary or Exposition, with Notes, on the Epistle General of James. 
A reprint of the Rev. Thomas Manton’s work on that Epistle, abridged 
and edited by the Rev. T. M. Macdonough, M.A, Incumbent of 
Bransgore, Hants. 

«“ Mopern Patnters.” A work under this title, from the pen of 
a Graduate of Oxford, will soon appear, showing their superiority in 
the art of Landscape Painting, to all the ancient masters, proved by 

April, 1843.--VOL. XX XV1.—NO. CXLIV. R 
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examples of the True, the Beautiful, and the Intellectual, from the 
works of modern artists, especially from those of J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A. 





MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Keptat Edmonton. Latitade 51° 37°32" N. Longitade 3°51" West of Greenwich. 


The mode of keeping these registries is as follows:—At Edmonton the warmth of the day is 
observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing about four feet 
above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by a borizontal 
self-registering thermometer in a similar siteation. The daily range of the barometer and ther- 
mometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in the 
morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock, 
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Range) Range > | Rain 
1843.| of | | of i a in Prevailing Weather. 
Ther. Barom. css lTaches 
— ae Sen eS eae eae 
Feb. 
2338-48 | 20,39-29,45 | S.by E.& E Generally clear. 
24)3.-41 | 20,56-20,60 N.E. Generally overcast. 
25/32 39 | 20,50-20,58 N.E. Do. 
26/30-38 | 20,56-29,36 | N.E. Do, 
27/32 40 | 2895-28 86 N.E. ,275 | Misling rain daring the day. 
28/55-41 | 28,94-29,52 North. Generally cloudy. | 
Mareh 
1)°0-40 =| 26.50-29,72 |N.& N.b. E Mog. clear, otherwise cloudy, snowing abt. noon. 
2/25-39 | 20,79-29.90 | N. Generally clear, white frost in the morning. ! 
3/2630 | 29 96-30,05 | N. Do. 
4/20 41 | 30.20-30,28 |N.& N.} W. Do. | 
5)20 42 30,28-30-25 |W. & W.b.S. Do, till the evening. 
631 4l | 30,18-30,16 |S. b.W.& S. Generally cloudy. 
7.1843 | 30.1 1-staty. 'S.E.& B.b.N.,| Clear. White frost in the morning. 
824-43 | 40,15-20,23 N. E. Generally clear. 
9/24-37 | 30,27-30,25 |N.E.&S.b.W Generally overcast, 
10/33-42 | 90 12-29.96 | S. by W. Do. 
11/27-45 | 30,02-30,06 | S. by W. Do. 
12/36 50 | 20-87-29.66 S.W. Generally cloudy. Sunshine at times. 
13}86-54 | 20,66-29,58 S.W. Morning clear, afternoon clondy, rain at night. 
11/40 55 | 20.39-29 55 S.W. 2 Generally clondy, sunshine at intervals. 
15) 1253 | 29,70-20,80 | N.& N.W. | ,03) [Do., light rain in the morning. 
16/45-53 | 29.92-20,.96 N.W.&EDN! ,01 [Do. Do. 
17/40-50 | 20,85-20,80 E.b. 5. & S. Clear. Slight fog in the morning. 
18/20-61 | 29.79-29,83 | S. Do. Do. 
1933-49 | 20,84-20,80 N.E. Generally Cloudy. 
20 38.59 | 20,64-20.47 |N.E. & Eb.S. Clear, | 
21/43 38 | 29,46-20,42 S. by E. Genlly. clear tlll evng., a light shower abt. noon. 
22)45-58 | 20,36-20.30 ' S. by E. »125 [Chis. numerous. San shining thronghont the rey 








Admonton. CHanrces HENRY ADamMs. 





THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The principal operation of commercial enterprise has recently turned 
towards the colonies, and more particularly to our North American settle- 
ments ; many valuable shipments having lately been destined for that quar- 
ter. Larger supplies of produce than usual are expected from the East Indies, 
and as the recent afflicting calamities in the West Indies have been im- 
mediately followed by the effect of a rise in sugar, the more ample supply 
from the East may work as a counterpoise. In wheat the supplies have 
been on a moderate scale, but of superior quality. The imports of tea 
continue to be extensive; at the public sales the biddings were heavy, 
and the buyers were not numerous. In coffee the prices have been 
tolerably well supported. The prices of cotton are improving, and the 
market has been very active. The stock is at present 140,000 bales more 
than it was at this time last year. Altogether trade is on the increase, 
and the brightest hopes are entertained that it will be a prosperous year. 
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PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Tuesday, 28th of March, 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 

Bank Stock, 186.—India Bonds, 68s. pr.— 
Consols, 96 three fourths. —Three per Cents. 
Reduced, 96 three eighths—New Three and a 
Half per Cents. 102 three eights.—Exebequer 
Bills 61 to 63 pr. 


FOREIGN STOCKS. 
Colombian, 25 seven eighths.— Datch Two and 
a Half per Cent., 55 seven eighths —Spanish 
Three per Cent. 38 five eighths. — Active 
Spanish Bonds, 22 three fourths,—Mexican 
Stock, 3@ seven eighths.— Brazilian Bonds, 78 
one half. 


Money Marxer.—One of the most important occurrences of the month bas been 
the meeting of the Bank Proprietary, in which the stockholders who went prepared 
for a reduction in the amount of dividend were agreeably surprised at finding the 
rate of three and a balf per cent. maintained. During the long run of paper cur- 
rency, numbers of the bank notes have been necessarily lost, leaving their hability, 
a sum of between ¢ 300,000 and .¢ 400,000, in the hands of the directors, who hove 
now resolved on its appropriation to the keeping up the usual rate of interest. 
There bas been a reduction in the premium on Exchequer Bills, occasioned by the 
introduction into the money market of some of the newly issued bills which have 
been substituted for the forgeries, and by the expectation that there will be a reduc- 
tion in the present rates of interest soon made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Money is still abundant in the market, much difficulty being experienced in finding 


good occupation. 





BANKRUPTS. 


From Fes. 21 ro Mancn 17, 1843, inccusive. 


Feb. 21.—J. Stanton, Lowestoft, victualler. 

~-M. Oxborrow, Stockport, pawabroker.— R, 
Mason, St. Alban’s, corn dealer.—J. L. Foster, 
Jewry-street, Aldgate,coach and harness maker. 
—J. Evans, Torquay, ironmonger.—A. Vickers, 
Manchester, ironmonger.— J. Crallan, Sander- 
land, timber merchant.—E. and G. Wright, 
Bodmin, brewers. — G. Seaborn, Berkeley, 
baker. — W. Robinson, Liverpool, dealer in 
‘jass. 
, Feb.24.—W. Russell, Kingston-upon-Thames, 
Surrey, innkeeper.—J. H. Gontie, Bebo-cgunee, 
bookseller.—J. Pickering, Bedford, upholsterer. 
—J. lmray, Old Fish-street-bill, Upper Thames- 
street, stationer.—J. Hague, Rotherhithe, en- 
gineer.—J. T. Linford and J. Weeks, Cauter- 
bary ,Chemists.—E. Morris, Brighton, Tunbridge 
ware manufacturer.—T. Wrigley, King’s Cross, 
Yorkshire, silk waste-spinner.—G. Cobb, Not- 
tingham, licensed victualler.—J. Tams, Shelton, 
Staffordshire, earthenware manufacturer.—G, 
Seaborn, Berkeley, Gloucestershire, baker.— 
G. Newmarch, Shettield, furrier.—D. Duncan, 
Derby, engineer.—J. Wright, Horsforth, Wood- 
side, Yorkshire, miller. 

Feb. 28.—F. J. Manning, Dyer’s Buildings, 
City, money serivener.—L. E. Parkins, Bicester, 
market-end, Oxfordshire, chemist. ~ W. H, 
Swaio, Farnham,'draper.—M. Evans, J. Evans, 
and T. H. Evans, Old-street-road, paper stain- 
ers.—J. Earp, St. George’s-place, Camberwell- 
road, Surrey, licensed victualler—J. W. Jones, 
Butcher-row, Wiltshire, tailor. — W. Eden, 
Queen-street, Cheapside, printer.—J. Stubbs, 
Worthing, Brighton, coachmaker—J. Todd, 
Hylton Ferry, Dorbam, ship builder. — J. 
Stevenson and W. Haste, Bradford, machine 
makers. —W. Y. Norton, Birch-hills, Bloxwich, 
Statfordsbire, retail brewer.—J. Burghall, Row- 
tonbridge, Chrisleton, Chester, corn dealer. 

March 3.—A. Yeatman and A. Lum, Fore- 


street, London, chemists. - E. Austen, Walmer, 
Kent, grocer —P. 5S. Parkin, Robert-atreet. 
Chelsea, ironmonger.—W. Streeter, Brighton’ 
licensed victualler.—J. N. Balme, Leeds, woot 
stapler.—W. Bury, Blackbarn, grocer. — W* 
Emery, Halifax,corn merchant.—S. Dickinson, 
Huddersfield, clothes dealer. 

March 7.—R. Chamberiain, Ipawich, ship 
owner.—H, Yeatman, Bear-lane, Blackfriare- 
road,victualler.— D. Baseley, High-street, South- 
wark, cheesemonger.—G. Barker, Ratclifte- 
vpon Trent, Nottinghamshire, blacksmith.— J. 
Knapton and W. M*Kay, Manningham, York- 
shire, stuf? manufacturers. —S. Kirk, Sheflieid, 
ironfounder.— P. J. Papillon, Leeds, wine mer- 
chant.—J. D. Binks, Worksop, innkeeper. —H. 
Lonsdale, Sheftield, grocer.—C, Parkins, Leeds, 
worsted spinuer. — W. Thompson, Rawdon, 
Yorkshire, cloth manufactarer,—R Marsden, 
Etland, Yorkshire, woollen cloth manufacturer, 
—H. A. Jameson, North Shields, linen draper.— 
T. Softley, Newcastle-opon-Tyne, slater. ~ G. 
Walker, Womens“ n-Tyne, ship broker. — 
W. Jones, Higher Babeleigh Farm, Devon- 
shire, lime barner.—T. Alston, Balderston, Lan- 
cashire, spade manufactarer.-W, Whiteley 
Liverpool. merchant. 

March 10.—T. Davies, Grosvenor-street, dra- 
per.—H. Clarke, George-street, City, lock tna- 
nuafacturer.—G. Batier, Witham, Essex, builder, 
—W. J. Chetwynd, Klizabeth-place, Westmin- 
ster-road, picture dealer.—J. Wilshin, Reading, 
draper.— fi. Hughes and W. Hunter, St. Leo- 
nards-on-Sea, builders.—J. Peters, Merstham, 
Surrey, coal merchant.—J. Saanderson, Caim- 
bridge, borse dealer.—E. De Carlie, Norwich, 
stone mason,—N. W. Corp, Yarmouth, mer- 
chant.—F. and G. Srarka, New Bond strvet, 
furriers.— TI. Cox, Gloucester, plumber. — B. 
Hall, Narbeth, Pembrokeshire, draper. — T. 
Dickson, Thirsk, Yorksbire, linen and wool- 
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len draper.—G. Robson, jon., Osbaldwick, 
Yorkshire, cattle dealer.—E. Butler, Carring- 
ton, Nottinghamshire, iron merchant.—G. Hol- 
royd and J. Waller, Sheffield, stone masons.— 
T. Goodwin and W. H. Griffin, Loscoe, Derby- 
shire, brickmakers. 

March 14.—D. Gover, Marquis-court, Drary- 
lane, builder.—W. Gorton, Cornhill, merchant. 
—W.J.BLH. Lofty, Bennet-street, Blackfriars- 
road, ship owner.— W. Aslett, Bitterne, South- 
ampton, grocer.—-J. Hannan, Coach and Horses, 
St. Martin’s-lane, victualler.—E. Butt, Great 
Surrey-street, Blackfriars, linendraper. — H. 
Panton, T. W. Panton, G. Forster, and J. W. 
Morley, Sunderland, iron manufacturers.—A. 
Fraser, Trelieck-terrace, St, George's, Hanover- 
square, board and lodging-honse keeper.—T. 

right, Edinburgh, and k. Burgess and R. 
Taylor, Tunstall, Staffordshire, earthenware 
mannfactarers.—W. Whitley, Liverpool, mer- 
chant.—W. Pugh, Gloucester, auctioneer.—T. 
Sanderson, Leeds, woollen draper.—T. Baines, 
Bradford, worsted spinner.—F. Popplewell, 
White Lee, Batley, Yorkshire, blanket manu- 
facturer, — D. Greatbatch, Newcastie-under- 





New Patents. 





Lyme, cabinet maker and upholsterer.—S. Mid- 
dieham, Clifton, Yorkshire, wine and spirit 
merchant.--W. W. Robinson, Beverley, York- 
shire, linen and woollen draper.—T. Duggan, 
St. Joseph’s Printworks, Cheadle-grove, wear 
Cheadle, Cheshire, calico printer.—W. Ho- 
warth and W. Williams, Manchester, dry- 
salters.—J. Buxton, Manchester, builder. 

March 17.—E. Metsum, Portsea, Soothamp- 
ton, brewer.—J. Cooke, New-street, Dorset. 
square, upholsterer. — G. Clarke, Crawford- 
street, Bryanstone-square, bootmaker.—R, Bod- 
dington, Liquorpond-street, ironmonger. — C. 
Harrison, Red Lion-street, Holborn, victualler. 
T. Cheslett, Gracechurch-street, hosier. — R. 
Halls, Colchester, fishmonger. — J. Parry, 
Haverford-west, draper. — W. Eccles, Much 
Woolton, Lancashire, grocer.—R. D. Sothern, 
St. Helen’s, Lancashire, ship builder. — H, 
Laybourn, Hartlepool, ship broker.—J., W. J., 
S., G., and J. Wood, Millbridge, Yorkshire, 
machine makers.—T. Bagshaw, Buxton, inn- 
keeper. —F. Allen, jun., Booden, Staffordshire, 
brickmaker.—C. Scott, Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
currier. 


NEW PATENTS. 


W. Weild, of Manchester, Engineer, for certain improvements applicable to 
window blinds and curtains, parts of which improvements are also applicable to 


doors, Jan. 28th, 6 months. 


J. Barrow, of East-street, Manchester-square, Engineer, for certain improve- 


ments in the manufacture and hanging of window sashes. 


Jan. 28th, 6 months, 


D. I, Wertheimber, of West-street, Finsbury-circus, Gentleman, for improve- 
ments in calculating machines, part of which improvements is applicable to purposes 


where wheel-work is required, Jan, 28th, 6 months, 


residing abroad, 


Communicated by a foreigner 


G. B. Thorneycroft, of Wolverhampton, Ironmaster, for improvements in furnaces 
used for the manufacture of iron, and also in the mode of manufacturing iron. Jan. 


3ist, 6 months. 


W. Maugham, of Newport-street, Lambeth, Chemist, for an improvement in pre- 


paring aerated water. 


Jan. Sist, 6 months. 


W. B. Boddy, of Saint Mary, Newington, Surgeon, for improvements in apparatus 
and means for opening, shutting, and fastening every description of sliding and 


lifting window sashes, windows, and window shutters, 


Jen. 3ist, 6 months, 


W. R. Shaw, of Leeds, Engineer, for certain improvements in feeding or supply- 


ing steam-boilers with water. 


Jan. Sist, 6 months. 


S. Kirk, of Stalybridge, Lancaster, Cotton-spinner, for certain improvements in 
machinery or apparatus for preparing cotton and other fibrous substances for spin- 


ning. Jan. 3ist, 6 months. 


C. Hancock, of Grosvenor-place, Artist, for an improved means of dyeing or 
staining cotton, woollen, silk, and other fabrics, and rendering them repellent of 


waters and moisture. 


Jan. Sist, 6 months. 


C, Clark, of Great Winchester-street, London, Merchant, for an improved pyro- 
bydro pneumatic apparatus or means of generating, purifying, and condensing steam 
and other vapours, and of extracting from vegetable substances the soluble portions 
thereof; as also the application of parts of the said apparatus to other heating, eva- 


porating, and distilling purposes. 


Jan, 51st, 6 months. 


J. Clark, of Glasgow, Power-loom Cloth-manufacturer, for an improved mode of 


manvfacturing certain descriptions of cloths. 


Feb, ist, 6 months. 


J. Hill, of Manchester, Machine-maker, for certain improvements in, or applicable 
to, looms for weaving carpets ands various other fabrics in which raised loo)s or a 


raised pile constitute the face or the figure of the fabric. 


Feb. 11th, 6 months, 


R. Hicks, of Old Burlington-street, Middlesex, Surgeon, for certain improvements 


in apparatus for impregnating liquids with gases, 


Feb. 11th, 6 months. 


J. Morgan, of Manchester, Manufacturer of Patent Candle-making Machines, for 


improvements in the manufacture of candles. 


Feb, 11th, 6 months. 
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J. Badger, of Sheffield, Carpenter and Builder, for improvements in the construc- 
tion of bedsteads for invalids. Feb. 11th, 2 months, 

C. Nichels, of York-road, Lambeth, Gentleman, for improvements in the manufac- 
ture of fabrics made by lace machinery. Feb. 11th, 6 months, 

T. Ensor, of Milborne Port, Glove Manufacturer, for improvements in the manu- 
facture of leather gloves. Feb, 11th, 6 months. 

H. Du Bochet, of South Mall, Ireland, Pianoforte Tuner, for a new method of 
making pianofortes. Feb. 11th, 6 months, 

T. Wolverstan, of Salisbury, Iron-founder, for certain improvements ia axle-trees 
and axle-tree boxes, Feb. 11th, 6 months, 

A. Brewer, of Surrey-place, Old Kent-road, Wire Weaver and Felt Manufacturer, 
for improvements in machinery for manufacturing paper. Feb. 11th, 6 months. 
Communicated. 

G. FE. Doudney and E. P. Doudney, of Mile End, Portsea, Candle Manufacturers, 
for improvements in the manufacture of dip and mould candles, Feb, 17th, 
6 months. 

J. Boydell, jun., of Oak Farm Iron Works, near Dudley, Iron-master, for improve- 
ments in apparatus for retaining the wheels of carriages in the event of an axis - 
breaking or otherwise. Feb. 17th, 6 months. . 

H. Ross, of Leicester, Worsted Manufacturer, for improvements in combing and 
drawing wool, and other fibrous substances. Feb. 17th, 6 months. 

C. Brook, of Meltham Mills, York, Cotton Spinner, for certain improvements in 
the apparatus used for purifying gas. Feb, 17th, 6 months. 

W. Newton, of Chancery-lane, Civil Engineer, for an improved system of working 
coal mines, and quarries of stone, marble, and slate, which may also be applied to 
the making of tunnels, borings, or to other purposes of the like kind. Feb, 20th, 
6 months. Communicated, 

J. Kymer, of Pontardalais, South Wales, Coal Proprietor, and T. H, Leighton, of 
Llanelly, Carmarthen, Chemist, for improvements applicable to the burning anthra- 
cite or stone coal, and other fuel for the purpose of obtaining heat, Feb, 2ist, 
6 months, 

J. Crannis and R. Kemp, both of Southwark, Furriers, for certain improvements 
in wood-paving. Feb. 2ist, 6 months. 

B. B. Blackwell, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Gentleman, and W. Norris, of the city 
of Exeter, Civil Engineer, for an improvement in coating iron nails, screws, nuts, 
bolts, and other articles made’ of iron, with certain other metals, Feb. 2ist, 
6 montbs. 

L. H. Potts, of Greenwich, Doctor of Medicine, for a’new or improved method or 
methods of conveying goods, passengers, or intelligence. Feb, 2ist, 6 months, 

H. Clarke, of Drogheda, Ireland, Linen Merchant, for improvements in machinery 
for lapping and folding all descriptions of woven textures and surface fabrics, 
Feb. 23rd, 6 months. 

F. R. Conder, of Highgate, Engineer, for improvements in the cutting and shaping 
of wood, and in the machinery for that purpose. Feb, 25rd, 6 months, Commu- 
nicated, 

J. H. Leathes, of Norwich, Gentleman, and W. kirrage, of the same place, 
Aspbalte Manufacturer, for certain improvements in coffins, Feb. 25th, 6 months. 


ee ~~ 





EARTHQUAKE IN THE WEST INDIES. 


It is our painful duty to record the occurrence of a terrible earthquake which has 
been attended with fearful effects in the West Indies. The first shock was experi- 
enced in St Thomas, at balf-past ten o’clock in the morning ; in Antigua, at sixteen 
minutes before eleven; in St. Christopher, at fifteen minutes before eleven; and its 
probable duration is estimated at about a minute and a half or two minutes, This 
fearful visitation was attended by most afflicting loss of life, and immense loss of 
property. In Antigua, almost all the public buildings have been destroyed, as well 
as the windmills and sugar-works, and occupation for the time entirely sus- 
pended, A gentleman on the spot at the time observed nothing in the atmosphere 
on the morning of the 8th of February. The sun was shining hot and bright, and 
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the sky without a cloud ; the wind regular, blowing fresh, and rather cold from the 
usual quarter, N.E.; the only noticeabie difference in the usual aspect of nature 
being a deep purple haze banging over the different islands, and shutting in the 
horizon : when suddenly that fearful shock was experienced, which rocked the hills 
the waters became agitated, internal thunder reverberated through the gubterrancane 
of the earth, the earth trembled and undulated, the land rocked to and fro, the 
masonry of the solid buildings was shaken asunder, and shattered into ruinous heaps, 
and most fearful mischief perpetrated. In addition to the destruction of property 
and demolition of almost every species of dwelling, the apprebensions have been great 
that the crop of the sugar-cane would be lost for the want of the mills and sugar 
works which have been destroyed. The little town of Falmouth also suffered 
severely, the church, school-room, and every stone or brick dwelling being damaged, 
in a more or less degree ; even the buried in their graves were disinterred. The island 
of St. Christopher suffered somew bat less, though still fearfully. The time when the 
shock occurred was noted by the stopping of every clock at half-past ten ; it com- 
menced with a gentle throbbing, attended with a hissing in the air, resembling the 
rush of the elements, accompanied by a deep rumbling in the earth ; the convulsion 
occupying the space of about two minutes, during which the buildings were rent 
and torn, the boiling houses were split, and the buildings on one estate, situated 
on a cliff, were pitched into a ravine, and utterly shattered. At Sandy Point, 
an orifice opened in the ground, emitting strong fumes of sulphureous vapour. The 
loss of property is estimated at above 100,000/. At Nevis, the loss is estimated 
at 50,000/. At St. 'Tbomas, the noise and vibration of the shock lasted three minutes, 
without effecting much damage. Guadaloupe has suffered most severely ; Pointe- 
a-Pitre is entirely destroyed, what was spared by the earthquake having perished 
by fire. Moule, St. Francos, St. Anne, Port Louis, Bertrand, and St. Rose, have 
all been overturned; and while thousands have perished, numbers survive fearfully 
mutilated, Martinique bas been spared. Alrogetber, this convulsion of nature must 
be looked upon as one of the most awful visitations of Providence that has befallen us 


in our own times. 





HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


House or Lonps.—Feb. 23.—Nothing of importance. 

Feb, 24.—Some disagreement of opinion between the Duke of Wellington and the 
Earl of Haddington, on the propriety of making public the state and arrangements 
of our dock-yards. The Duke of Wellington thought it might prove mischievous 
to the country. The motion was withdrawn. 

Feb. 25.—No House. 

Feb, 27.—Lord Monteagle’s motion on the new Corn Law was postponed, in con- 
sequence of the indisposition of Lord Ripon, 

Feb. 28.—The Earl of Aberdeen spoke at some length of the success which had 
attended our efforts to suppress the Slave Trade in Africa, Lord Monteagle moved 
for returns of the number of prisoners in the various gaols in Ireland for illicit dis- 
tillation. After some conversation the motion was agreed to. 

March 1.—No House, 

March ¢.—Lord Brougham brought forward his motion for a reform in the Corpo- 
ration of the City of London. He spoke of the extravagance of the expenditure, and 
compared it with that of Paris, proving the former to be double that of the latter ; he 
likewise objected to the present system of electing common-councilmen, as being 
very unequal in many of the wards of the metropolis. His lordship then adverted to 
the monopolies practised by the corporation, and expressed his disapprobation of the 
state of the fragchise, as not securing the election to corporate offices to persons of 
rank and influence in the city. He complained of the administration of justice 
being imperfect, and stated tbat the feudal system was continued in the persons of 
the aldermen, by the practice of judging criminals and appointing judges. The 
noble lord concluded by moving, that an humble address should be presented to ber 
Majesty, praying that she would be graciously pleased to take into consideration the 
report of the Municipal Commissioners which had been laid before Parliament, in 
reference to the Corporation of London, with a view to some legislative measure 
being founded upon it. The Lord Chancellor agreed with his learned friend as to 
the conduct of the magistrates of the City of London, but hoped that as their lord- 
ships were not prepared, the motion might be postponed. 
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March 3,—Lord Brougham presented petitions from the Marquis Townshend and 
Lord Charles Townshend, complaining that a Mr. John Margetts falsely assumed 
to be the son of the Marquis Townshend, and praying to be heard at the bar of their 
Lordships’ house, in support of the allegations contained respectively in their peti- 
tions. Lord Brougham moved that the petitions should be referred to the Committee 
which sat last year upon this subject, which was agreed to. 

March 4.—No House. 

March 6.—Lord Brougham spoke of the necessity of the subject of crimes com- 
mitted during insanity being brought before their Lordships, and gave notice that 
unless the Lord Chancellor or the Lord Chief Justice should think proper to do so, 
that he should feel it his duty to bring forward some measure for their consideration, 
The Lord Chancellor stated that he quite coincided with the opinion of his noble and 
learned friend, that the subject was one which demanded attention, and that he 
should feel great pleasure in co-operating with him in framing some measure for 
legislative consideration, The Earl of Shaftesbury read the report of the select com- 
mittee on the Townshend Peerage, which stated that no relief could be granted to the 
petitioners, except by a bill in parliament. 

March 7.—Nothing of importance. 

March 8.—No House. 

March 9.—The Marquis of Clanricarde moved a resolution condemnatory of the 
Governor General's of India proclamation, relative to the gates of the Temple of 
Somnauth. Much discussion arose on the subject, after which the House divided, 
when there appeared against the motion, a majority of 58. 

March 10.—Several petitions were presented, and the Justice of the Peace (Ire 
land) Bill passed through Committee. 

March 11.—No House. 

March 13.—The Lord Chancellor made a long speech on the subject of partin! 
insanity exculpating criminals, in which he stated the measures which he intended 
to bring forward for the consideration of the House, and expressed his intention of 
taking the earliest opportunity of calling the judges before their Lordships to give 
their opinions on the law. 

March 14.—The Townshend Peerage Bill was read a first time. Lord Monteagle 
brought forward his motion for a Committee to inquire into the effects and con- 
sequences of the Corn Law passed last session, which gave rise toa long discussion, 
ending in their Lordships dividing, when there was a majority against the mo- 
tion, 122. 

March 15.—No House. 

March 16.—Nothing of importance, 

March 17.—The Attorneys’ and Solicitors’ Bill was read a third time and passed, 
The Marquis of Lansdowne moved for a return of the correspondence between the 
envoy in China and the British merchants trading in Canton, which was agreed to, 

Hovse or Commoxs.—Feb. 23.—Mr. Walters moved the resolutions of which he 
had given notice on the subject of the poor-law, occasioning a long debate, but sub- 
sequently withdrawing all but the last, on which a division took place, when it was 
rejected by 126 to 58. ; F ; ; 

Feb. 24.—Mr. S. Herbert brought forward the Navy Estimates in a Committee of 
Supply, and entered on the various items of increase and diminution, the latter pre- 
dominating to the number of four thousand, and in money to the amount of 435,0001, 
in comparison witb the estimates of the previous year, and concluded by moving that 
thirty-nine thousand seamen, including boys and marines, should be employed in the 
naval service during the next year, which after some discussion was agreed to. A 
vote of 1,259,6971. to defray the seamen’s wages was also agreed to. 

Feb. 25.—No House. ; 

Feb. 27.—The House resolved itself into a Committee of Supply, and Sir H, 
Hardinge brought forward the Army Estimates for the present year, in which there 
had been a reduction as compared with last year of 5,740 men, the number be pro- 
posed for the current year being 100,846; the total saving in money would be 
139,0001.: after some discussion the Committee divided, when the motion was car- 
ried by a majority of 106 to 20, A vote was agreed to for the sum of 3,619,5271. 
for the expenses of the army for the ensuing year. The Registration of Voters Bill 


d ond time. 
"Feb, 28.—Mr. Leslie took the oaths and his seat for the county of Monaghan. 


Lord Ashley rose to move ‘* That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, 
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praying that ber Majesty will be graciously pleased to take into’ her instant and 
serious consideration the, best means of diffusing the benefits and blessings of a 
moral and religious education among the working classes of her people.” After 
much discussion on the present state of immorality of the working classes in various 
parts of the kingdom, the motion was agreed to. A debate arose on the subject of 
the action brought by Mr. Howard against the Serjeant-at-Arms and Mr. Bellamy 
for trespass and false imprisonment, alleged to be committed by them when acting 
under the orders of the House ; after much conversation the debate was adjourned. 

March 1.—The Justices of Peace (lreland) Bill passed through Committee. Mr, 
Roebuck brought forward his motion for a Select Committee to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances that led to the war in Affghanistan, and to report the evidence and their 
own observations thereon ; the House divided, when there appeared for the motion, 
75; against it, 189. 

March 2,—No House. 

March 3,—The House went into Committee on the Navy Estimates, 

March 4.—No House. 

March 6.—Mr. Ferrand moved that Mr, Clements, the Poor Law Commissioner, 
should be called to the bar, to explain his conduct in being present at a meeting in 
Halitax when the Board of Guardians passed a resolution censuring observations 
made by him in that House. On the division of the House, the majority was 195 
to 6.—The Speaker read the reply of Sir Gordon Bremer to the vote of thanks pre- 
sented to him by the House for his services in China, which reply was ordered to be 
inserted in the Journals. 

March 7.—Mr. Boyd took his seat for Coleraine,-—Mr, F, Maule moved for a Com- 
mittee to take into consideration the petition presented to the House by the Com- 
mission of the General Assembly of Scotland. The debate, which was long, was 
adjourned.—Sir J. Graham brought in a bill for regulating the employment of chil- 
dren and young persons in factories, and for the better education of children in 
factory districts. 

March 8.—The Dogs’ Cart Bill was read a second time.—Mr, F. Maule’s motion 
was resumed, for a Committee to consider the petition of the Commission of the 
General Assembly. After much discussion, the House divided, when the numbers 
were, for the motion, 76; against it, 211.—The Punishment of Death Bill was read 
a third time and passed, 

March 9.—Tbe Dean Forests Railway Bill and the Northern and Eastern Railway 
Bill were both read a first time.—Mr. Vernon Smith brought forward bis resolution 
relating to the proclamation of Lord Ellenborough, and which was similar to that 
moved in the House of Lords by the Earl of Clarendon. The House divided ; for 
the motion, 157 ; against it, 242. 

March 10.—No House. 

March 11.—Varions petitions presented—several bills advanced s stage. 

March 13.—Mr. Matthewson took his seat for Ashburton.—Mr. Newdigate also 
took his seat for North Warwickshire—The House went into a Committee of Ways 
and Means, and a formal vote was taken.—Sir James Graham, on the motion for going 
into Committee on the Registration of Voters Bill, said that clauses had been pre- 
pared for insertion in the bill, to prevent the fraudulent personation of voters ; 
after which the House went into Committee on it, and the clauses were passed, 
seriatim, up to the 18th, when the progress of the bill was adjourned. 

March 14.—The Committee upon the Nottingham Election was sworn.— Mr. Ward 
brought forward his motion, for a Committee to inquire into the peculiar burdens 
that oppressed the land, and the peculiar exemptions enjoyed by it.—Mr. Bankes 
moved, as an amendment, that the attention of the House should be directed to cer- 
tain associations dangerous to the public peace. On the division of the House, the 
motion was rejected by a majority of 99. 

March 15,—The Dogs’ Cart Bill passed through Committee.—The adjourned debate 
on Mr. Howard's action was resumed on the subject of privilege, when Lord J. 
Russell moved an amendment for the defendants to plead. After a long debate, the 
amendment was rejected by 157 to 84, and the original motion carried by 135 to 71.— 
A Select Committee was appointed, on Mr. Hutt’s motion, to inquire into the liabili- 
ties of foreigners resident in this country. 

March 16.—The Nottingham Lighting Bill was read a third time and passed. 

March 17.—The Thames Lastage and Ballastage Bill, the Scarborough Bill, and 
the Preston Water Works Bill, were severally read.——The House went into Com- 
mittee on the Registration of Voters Bill, 
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